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A  Co-operative  Store 

Is  Owned  by    the  Consumers 

And  conducted  under  theJr  own  direction  and 
control  for  their  own  advantage.  A  fixed  rate 
of  interest  is  paid  on  share  capital-  Every 
member  has  one  vote  only,  no  matter  how  much 
capital  he  or  she  may  have  invested.  No  more 
than  the  current  market  prices  is  charged,  and 
the  surplus,  or  "profit."  is  returned  periodically 
in  cash  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chases  each  member  has  made. 
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Your  Local  Society 

If  one  is  in  operation,  will  gladly  give  you  infor- 
mation, as  to  terms  of  membership,  methods  of 
business,  etc.  on  application  to  the  manager  at  the 
store.  Join  it  now  and  add  your  trade  to  that  of 
other  consumers  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 


As    to  organisation  in  communities  where  a 
Co-operative  Society  does  not  exist 

Write  to 

The  Co-operative  Union  of 
Canada 

Organisation  Department 
BRANTFORD        -        -        -        ONTARIO 
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the  pfforts  In  that  resp-<t  of  people 
intcrostcd  in  Amorican  co-oporation 
are  confined  to  providing  excuses  for 
our  own  failures.  Even  professors  of 
political  economy,  who  are  expected 
to  approach  the  consideration  of 
scii'iitiflc  and  quasi-scientific  subjects 
with  open  minds,  free  from  pre-con- 


EN 

Union  of  Canada, 

operati>r" 

)erativi'  Conventitni   of  the 

I,  September,   1918.) 


otions,    and    with    the    (li's:r(> 

Invesiiwalo,    ascertain    atnl 

the  evidence  available,  have 

Ity    of    tlii.i    weakncHti.      The 

offered     are     numerous    and 

The  most   important  are  that 

'  isre    North    American    citizen 

;  ulent  to  he  attracted  by  the 

steady    t«ivinirs    to    be    ex- 

'rom    thi'    operations    of    co- 

socletii'tt  ;    that  our   pi    .ula- 

oo    ml^;|•atory    In    its    habltx 

the  extx'clatlon  of  vuccesH  : 

the    result    of   a    democratic 

!nt,     devoid     of     fixed     class 

18,     In     which     everyone     is 

to   have   equal   uppcrtunltles 

material  success,  we  are  ton 

idlvidualistlc  In  our  outlook 

I  our  eni-rpios  and  our  hopes 
mon  achievement:  that  the 
is  too  sparsely  settled  to  per- 
e  neci  .>;sary  degree  of  unliy 
,  or  that  cotiimerce  and  In- 
•e  on  .such  a  great  sc. ile,  an.! 
>•  orKanized,  th.u  ;lie  rank 
of  the  working  and  ai^riou!- 
K.ses  cannot  he  i'xpi»et(d  by 
ization  of  co-iip-  ratlve  socle- 
Bsfully  to  coniiu'te  with  capi- 
u.sinesa  and  ;iiilu.str>\  Raeh 
illeged  re."  ;ur!s  or  exruses  i« 
f  rofuta:ioii.  but  it  is  no  par' 
y  on  this  occasion  to  di  m<>n- 
strate  it. 

Tlip  IXscntinl  Farmr 
The  on"  f.iftor  which  detci  mine- 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  co-openi- 
tive  society,  and  which  accounts  for 
the  national  grandeur  of  the  Move- 
ment in  one  country  and  Its  relative 
unimportance    In    another,    is    u.sually 
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A  Co-operative  Store 

Is  Owned  by  the  Consumers 

And  conducted  under  their  own  direction  and 
control  for  their  own  advantage.  A  fixed  rate 
of  Interest  Is  paid  on  share  capital.  Everj- 
member  has  one  vote  only,  no  matter  how  much 
capital  he  or  she  may  have  Invested.  No  more 
than  the  current  market  prices  Is  charged,  and 
the  surplus,  or  "profit."  Is  returned  periodically 
In  cash  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chases  each  member  has  made. 


Your  Local  Society 

If  one  Is  bi  operation,  will  gladly  give  you  hifor- 
meUlO'  as  to  terms  of  membership,  methods  of 
business,  etc.  on  application  to  the  manager  at  the 
store.  Join  It  now  and  add  your  trade  to  that  of 
other  consumers  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 


As   to  organisa:ion  In  communities  who**  a 
Co-operative  Society  does  not  exist 

Write  to 

The  Co-opcirativc  Union  of 
Canada 

Organisation  Department 
BRANTFORD       -       -       -        ONTARIO 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 


The  Responsibilities  and 
r\ . — ^—  yj^  Members 
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by 
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Union  of  Cuutda, 
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••ratlve  Coarantlon  of  t^« 
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the  efforts  in  that  re«peet  of  p«<»ple 
tntereated  in  American  co-operation 
are  confined  to  providinK  excuMs  tor 
our  own  failure*.  Kven  ;jrofeaeore  of 
poUtlekl  economy,  woe  are  expected 
to  Kpivoaoh  the  cooatdeiratlou  oi 
•eientlfie  and  quatrt-aoteaUte  >alideet* 
witb  opm.nlnda,  free  from  pr«-«on- 

[Tfcn 


ationa,   and   with   the    desire 
InveatiKBte,    aecertain    and 
the  evidence  available,  have 
Ity   of   thia  weakneee.      The 
offered    are    numerous    and 
rhe  most  important  are  that 
ice  North   Amerioaa   citizen 
ulent  to  be  attracted  by  the 
t  steady   lavlnga   to   be  ex- 
■om    the    operation*    of    co- 
•ooletiea  ;   that  our  popula- 
oo    migratory   in    ita   hablta 
the  expectation  of  euoceae  : 
the   result   of  a  democratic 
int,    devoid    o>f    flxed    elasa 
»,     in    which    everyone    la 
to  have  equal  opportunities 
material  eucceaa,  we  are  too 
ndlvlduallatic  in  our  outlook 
!oar  enengriea  and  our  hopeH 
>  mon  achievement;   that  the 

I  la  too  eparaely  settled  to  p«r- 

e  necessary  degree  of  unity 
I  or  that  conunerce  and  in- 

i  «  on  such  a  great  scale,  and 

i  r   orgranised,    that    the    rank 

:  of  the  working  and  agrloul- 

I  Bses   cannot   be   expected   by 

I  Jsation  of  co-operative  soele- 

j  Mfully  to  compete  with  capl- 

\  usineas  and    industry.     EUtch 

Uieged  reaBons  or  excuses  la 
t  refutation,  but  it  is  no  part 
___  f  on  this  occasion  to  demon- 

strate it 

The  Ksnenttal  Fncior 
The  one  factor  which  determinen 
'he  success  or  failure  of  a  co-opera- < 
live  society,  and  which  accounts  for 
the  aultuual  grandeur  or  the  Move- 
ment in  one  country  and  its  relative 
unUnportance   In   another,   is  usually 
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A  Co-operative  Store 

Is  Owned  by    the  Co-'nTirrs 

And  conducted  under  their  own 
control  for  their  own  advantage, 
of  Interest  la  paid  on  share  cj 
member  has  one  vote  only,  no  ma 
capital  he  or  she  may  have  invea 
than  the  current  market  prices  I 
the  so-plus,  or  "profit,"  is  returi 
in  cash  in  proportion  to  the  amo< 
chases  each  member  has  made. 


Your  Local  S 

If  one  is  in  operation,  will  gladl; 
mation.  as  to  terms  of  member 
business,  etc.  on  application  to  tl 
store.  Join  it  now  and  add  you 
other  consumers  in  reducing  th« 


As    to  organisation  in   comn 
Co-operative  Society  do 

Write  to 

The  Co-operative 
Canada 

Organisation  Department 
LrwANTFORD        -        -        -        ONTARIO 
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The  desponsibilities  and 
Opportunities  of  Members 

BY  GKOUCl.  KKKN 

(leneral  Sccretarj"  Tlu-  Co-opnrivp  I'nioii  of  Canada. 

r.dltor  of  "Tht>  Caiiuliaii  Co-o|uTat>ir" 

(AdUrfKs  Uc'liverpd  ut  the  Klrst  Natlon.il  Ci-operatlv<'  Convont    in  cf  iho 

United  8ta*e8  held  ut  SprlnRdild,   Illinois,  Srpti  mbtT.   r.HS.) 


The  Co-i)l>pr!itive  Movement  ha«  had 
■  a  chequered  career  on  this  continent. 
We  have  had  many  failures  and  .rrv 
HuccoMies.  Even  In  our  iiuccessei  .h«  y 
ihavp  often  lacked  the  feature*  oi  p'-'- 
?  Kresslon.  and  pernancncy.  It  1b  Ken«-.'- 
ally  conceded  that  the  ..  ^ulc  of  ti. 
North  American  contln«'  .  tre  enier- 
pr'  nB.  enerjrettc  and  p.  ..tresHlve  l;i 
commerce  and  Iniluatry,  and  have,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  the  capacity  for 
successful  ornanlaallon.  and  yet  in  the 
democratlz  tlon  of  commerce.  Indus- 
try and  finance,  we  have  found  It  dllH- 
cult  to  make  headway.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  been  compelled,  with 
admiration,  to  witness  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  remarkable  co- 
operative development  upon  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis,  and  on  an  ever 
increaslnK  scale.  We  have  had  to  re- 
cogrnize  that  fact,  notwithatandlng  •  e 
belief  generally  entertained  that  In 
some,  at  least,  of  such  countries  the 
people  have  not  had  the  democratic 
liberties  wo  are  lesally  entitled  to  en- 
joy, nor  the  educational  opportunities 
which  are  accefsible  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. Including  those  In  the  mo.si 
humble  circumstances. 

It  l8  very  rare  indeed  that  any  ef- 
fort is  made  to  Investigate  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  success  of  co-oj)- 
eration  in  other  countries.  U.sually 
the  efforts  in  that  rcsp^-ct  of  peo-.'e 
interested  in  American  co-operatli. .. 
are  confined  to  providing  excuses  for 
our  own  failures.  Even  professors  of 
political  economy,  who  are  expected 
to  approach  the  consideration  of 
f=ri*nt!fio  and  qua?':-=o!rr:t!fie  subjc-ets 
with   open  minds,  free  fr  im  pre-con- 


ci  i      •    notlon.H,    and    with    the    (liv.i-,. 
SO!  to     lnveslii;:ite,     ascertain     ,i!,.l 

dcti        on   the  evidence  available,  have 

b' guilty    of    thin    weaknesM.      The 

•'Xtuses  offered  are  numerous  an<l 
varied.  The  most  Important  arc  that 
the  average  North  American  citizen 
is  too  opulent  to  he  attracted  by  the 
sniill  but  uteady  s;tvlngs  to  be  ex- 
pee  id  from  the  opcration.s  of  co- 
operatlve  societleM  ;  thai  our  |)i>pula- 
tlon  Is  too  migratory  in  its  habits 
to  justify  the  expectation  of  auccefw  . 
thai,  as  the  result  of  a  democratic 
envlr.jnment,  devoid  of  fixed  cla.sH 
distinctions.  In  which  everyone  Is 
8U|)posed  to  havi>  equal  opportunities 
to  achieve  materi.il  succc.-w,  we  are  toM 
strongly  individualistic  In  our  outlook 
to  merge  our  enepfrlcs  atid  our  hopes 
in  a  common  achievement;  that  the 
continent  is  too  sp.irsely  mottled  to  pj-r- 
mlt  of  the  neei  ssary  dejrree  of  imiiy 
of  action,  or  that  coTiimcrce  and  in- 
dustry are  on  such  a  great  scale,  an.! 
so  highly  ofKanizod.  that  ilie  rank 
iind  file  of  the  working  nid  auriou!- 
tural  cla.t.ses  cannot  lie  cxp^etiii  by 
the  oru:;inization  of  co-(ii"  rative  socie- 
ties successfully  to  coniiiete  with  capi- 
talistic bu.Hinesii  and  industry.  Kacli 
of  those  alleged  rea^Joiis  or  excuses  In 
capable  of  rnfuta:ii>ii.  but  it  Is  no  par' 
of  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  diiiion- 
sirate  it. 

Tlie  Kviciitlal  raolor 
The  one  factor  which  deif inline. 
the  success  or  failure  of  i  cu-opera-, 
tlve  .society,  and  which  .tconnls  fur 
the  national  grandeur  of  the  .Movc- 
fiictlt  lit  one  CuUtttry  ur;:i  its  reiativi 
unimportance    In    another,    is    usually 
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overlooked.  It  is  the  degree  of  co- 
operative spirit,  co-oi>erative  know- 
letlKP.  and  co-operative  intelligene* 
which  has  been  developed  in  the 
membership.  I  .im  quite  prepared  to 
confess  that  i'  Is  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  M  co-operative  society  to 
have  an  aleii,  energetic  and  eRlclent 
directorate,  managi  ment  and  stafF, 
and  to  ti.ive  its  undertakings  ade- 
quately 'inanced.  I  admit  that  we 
ought  to  strive  to  obtain  the  highest 
degree  "f  executive  and  administrative 
efflcieiicy.  NeverthelesH.  If  the  quality 
of  the  membership  is  high,  errors  or 
ineillqieiiicy  in  business  policy,  man- 
agement or  finance,  will  be  eventually 
overcome,  lessons  will  be  learned  from 
past  mistakes,  discouragements  will 
be  disregarded,  and  an  irrepressible 
and  well-sustained  enthusiasm  will  be 
shown  which  does  not  recognize  fail- 
ure. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  society 
is  composed  of  a  poor  type  of  member 
—of  people  who  understand  nothing, 
and  do  not  wish  to  know  anything, 
about  co-operative  principles,  and  are 
interested  In  a  society  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  are  interested  in  the 
bargain-giving  departmental  store  and 
its  attractive  cut-price  advertisements, 
that  Is  to  say  only  for  what  they  can 
individually  make  out  of  the  society — 
it  is  always  on  an  Insecure  basis,  no 
matter  how  efficiently  it  Is  managed 
or  capitalized.  Given  a  manager  of 
unusual  capacity  and  energy,  a  society 
may  sucteed  for  a  time,  but  if  the 
.spirit  of  co-operation  doe«  not  develop 
and  prevail  In  the  institution.  It  is  not 
long  before  he  comes  to  the  ooiicluslon 
that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
.success  achieved,  and  that  he  might 
just  as  well  monopolize  the  profit-sur- 
plus as  divide  it  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  own  the  business 
and  provide  the  trade.  It  is  conse- 
quently likely  that  he  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  indifference  of-  the 
members  to  operate  the  buslrie*  with 
the  view  to  Its  ultimate  transfer  to  his 
private  ownership;  or  he  will  lake  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  will  of  the  cus- 
tomers to  start  in  business  in  compe- 
tition, or.  If  he  should  posm'S-s  a  hig-h 
sense  of  honnr,  he  will  open  up  a 
bu-slness  career  r,n  his  own  account 
elsewhere. 

Should  the  institution  have  an  in- 
different or  Incapable  manager,  or,  for 
other  reasons  make  a   loss,   or  fail   to 


provide  a  surplus  suflVctent  to  justify 
a  dividend  on  purcha*'eB  in  consum- 
ers' societies — or  the  quivalent  in 
other  forms  of  co-op'-rative  enter- 
prises— the  non-co-operatlve  member 
is  prone  to  incrj-as'-  the  ilifflcuUies  of 
the  society  by  withdrawinsr  his  sup- 
port and  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of 
his  invested  capital,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  loyalty  is  most  needed. 
He  will  be  guilty  of  this  foolish  con- 
duct even  thougli  by  continuing  to 
support  the  organization  of  which  he 
is  a  part-proprietor  he  enjoys  advan- 
tages equal  to  what  he  could  git  out 
8i(fe  the  Movement. 

Imitative  Go>operation 

It  Is  an  easy  and  simple  thing  for 
a  number  of  people  to  imitate  the 
Rochdale  formula.  Thousands  of  or- 
ganisations on  the  Rochdale  plan 
have,  during  the  last  half  century, 
been  Incorporated  on  this  continent, 
but  very  rarely  has  any  considerable 
numiber  of  the  people  interested  there- 
in known  anything  of  the  Rochdale 
principles;  the  understanding  of  and 
conscientious  attachment  to  which  is 
essential  if  the  plan  is  to  be  success- 
fully applied.  We  have  .sought  in  our 
various  societies  to  create  a  great  body 
of  so-called  co-oper.ators,  but  we  have 
not  cultivated  the  soul  of  the  Move- 
ment without  which  the  economic 
body  cannot  generate  life  or  vigor. 
Before  the  average  man  or  woman 
joins  a  political  party  or  a  church,  he 
or  she  takes  the -trouble  to  study,  and 
if  possible  to  understand  its  tenets,  its 
general  policy,  and  the  objects  it  has 
In  view.  The  principles  of  the  Co-op- 
erative Movement  embody  a  moral 
philosophy  and  a  humanitarian  im- 
bition  which  cannot  be  excelled  by 
any  other  Movement,  and  yet  we  im- 
pose no  educational  or  moral  test  on 
receiving  a  meimtoer  into  the  co-opera- 
tive family.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  it  a 
compulsory  obligation  upon  him  to 
give  the  society  his  support.  Probab- 
ly the  majority  of  our  members,  gen- 
erally through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  not  co-operators,  nor  has  their 
interest  in  the  gospel  of  co-operation 
been  awakened. 

Snrcpss  Dpponds  on  Mombors 

As  I  have  already  urged,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  a  co- 
operative society  depends  principally 
upon  Its  membership.  Whether  or  not 
it    is   achieved    is    determined    by    its 
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iiuallty.  The  Co-oppratlve  Movtmont 
ia  essentially  on«  of  self-help  In  mu- 
tual aasociaUon.  That  principle  whh 
the  most  Important  one  which  di»- 
linguished  the  flucceasful  Rochdale 
pioneers  from  their  unsuocessful  pre- 
deceflsors.  The  .wonderful  jfrowth  of 
Uochdale  co-operation  is  to  be  attri- 
buted more  to  that  fact  than  the 
method  of  division  of  surplus  reven- 
ues. If  our  members  are  to  be  suc- 
ceisful  co-operators  they  must  co-op- 
erate. The  term  by  which  they  are 
described  suggests  not  only  that  they 
should  but  that  .they  do.  It  should  be 
our  duty  ,u  possible,  to  see  that  our 
members  Justify  the  title  of  co-opera- 
torj  by  which  they  are  known.  Each 
member,  being  a  part-proprietor  of 
the  undertaking,  should  have  his  mind 
deeply  influenced  by  that  fact.  A 
member  should  regard  the  welfare  of 
the  society  as  a  responsibility  person- 
ally restincr  upon  him,  in  nature,  even 
though  not  in  degree,  as  important 
as  giving  satisfactory  attention  to  his 
own  exclusive  affairs.  The  member 
ought,  for  example,  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  sooiety  is  conducted,  to  attend  its 
meetings,  make  himself  master  of  its 
balance  sheets,  and  give  his  fellow 
members  the  advantage  of  his  well- 
considered  and  dispassionate  views  on 
questions  relating  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  society.  He 
ought  to  seek  every  opportunity  of  en- 
lightening his  neighbors  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  co-operative  action,  and 
the  value  of  the  principles  uiwn  which 
it  is  based.  He  should  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  only  per- 
forming an  act  which  will  operate  to 
his  own  benefit  in  Increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  transactions  of  the  society, 
and  therefore  of  possible  economies, 
but  that  it  will  in  a  similar  measure 
contrtbute  to  the  betterment  of  his 
neighbor.  He  should  become  charged 
with  the  idea  that  the  failure  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member  would 
reflect  upon  him  personally,  as  well 
a«  bring  discredit  upon  the  Movement 
generally,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  his 
partdcular  duty  on  every  positible  oc- 
casion, to  promote  Its  aui'ces.s,  to  con- 
.ii'rve  its  assets,  and  to  advance  iU 
interests. 

Unsclflsliness  Pays 
Thtre  is  much  latciit  energy  In  the 


member.ship  of  our  societies  which 
should  ht>  hariie:<?.'d  for  the  commin 
good.  Fields  of  vctivl'y  suitable  to  th" 
capacity  and  opportuniti>s  of  each 
member  she  he  carefully  thought 
out,  organised  and  applied.  It  will  b<' 
found  that  many  members  are  willing 
to  asaltt,  but  need  to  he  approaoho.i 
Others  would  give  enerKetio  and  intel- 
ligent service,  but  it  is  necesKiry  to 
stimulate  their  zeal.  Some  would  give 
their  active  a^Blstan'Oe  if  the  offlciats 
reeponalble  for  the  adminiittration 
would  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
It  could  advantageously  be  rendered. 
Our  motto  la  "each  for  all  and  all  for 
each."  It  may  appear  to  be  a  para- 
dox, but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  more  each  mtnnber  of  a.  society 
is  prepared  unselfishly  to  work  for  the 
advantage  of  all  the  members,  thv 
more  his  own  selfish  interests  will  bf 
served.  In  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment it  pays  to  be  unselfish. 
The  Co-operative  Spirit 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  tender 
advice  as  to  the  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  of  members  owing  to 
my  feeling  that  before  they  can  ap- 
preciate and  exerci.se  them  they  need 
to  be  educated.  The  true  co-operativf 
spirit  should  be  systematically  culti- 
vated. Our  members  should  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  success  I^< 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  entertain  it.  They  ought  to  b<- 
taught  that  the  Co-operutlve  Move- 
ment- is  not  merely  a  sy.>ftfm  whereby 
savings  are  effected  In  purchasing  ami 
selling,  in  marketinR  and  producing, 
in  housins:  and  finance.  They  ought 
to  be  made  to  understand  that  thcfii- 
are  but  material  forms  in  whU-h.  for 
our  mutual  Rood,  oo-operatlve  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied.  The  Kcnuinc 
co-opera.tor  looks  at  all  life  from  the 
co-opera'tlve  sttandpoint.  To  him  the 
different  forms  of  economic  co-opera- 
tion represent  hut  cer'Min  materis! 
conditions  in  which  his  co-operative 
spirit  finds  expression.  He  knows  that 
the  ."ipirit  of  co-operntion  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  universe ;  that  the 
spirit  of  oompetillon  involves  mutual 
destruction,  decay  and  death.  The  co- 
operator  knows  that  were  all  peoiilc 
co-operators  there  would  be  no  wars; 
that  there  would  be  no  exploitation  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong:  that  then 
would  be  no  disposition  -.0  the  part  of 
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inp  nation  to  secure  political  or  eco- 
nomic supremacy  over  others;  that  If 
the  lives  of  all  men  were  sovemed  by 
co-opcrjvtive  i.iiiu'iples  we  would  have 
a  universal  lirotherh«od;  that  in  the 
substitution  of  co-operative  effort  for 
competitive  strife  the  wealth  of  the 
v^orld  wiuiid  be  greatly  increased  and 
more  fiH'it^ibly  enjoyed,  and  that 
there  would  be  evolved,  p'.iysically, 
morally  and  intellectually,  a  higher 
type  of  humanity  than  has  ever  exist- 
ed  in   the   past. 

The  True  CO-operalor 
A  man  can  be  an  excellent  ro-opera- 
tor  and  not  be  a  member  of  a  co-op- 
erative society.    Unfontunately  he  may 
be  a  member  of  a  society  ami  yet  have 
none  of  the  attributes  of  .i  co-opera- 
tor.    The   true   co-operator  can   apply 
hlB  co-operative   principles   in   his  so- 
cial life  where  questions  of  economic 
advantage    do    not    arise,    equally    as 
well  as  in  the  admini-stration  of  a  co- 
operative .»ociety.    He  can  apply  them 
in    the    City    Council,    on    the    School 
Board,    in    the    Legislatures,    and    in 
every     form      of     collective     activity. 
The   Co-operative   Movement,   because 
of  the  quality  of  its  moral  principles 
and    the   griindeur'  of    its   philosophy, 
has  commanded   the   respect   and  ad- 
miration of  more  classes  of  men  than 
any  other  Movement.    Men  of  all  re- 
ligions and   of  no   religion,  of  all   na- 
tionalities and  of  all  political   parties, 
from  the  most  conservative  to  the  ex- 
treme socialist,  have  sung  its  praises. 
•Many  of  our  most  enthusia.stic  , ener- 
getic    and     service-giving     adherents 
have   been    men   who   had   nothing   to 
gain    in    the    material    sense    from    it. 
Edward     Vanslttart     Neale,     the     first 
secretary   of    the    British   Co-operative 
Union    for  example,  spent  a  great  for- 
tune  in   financing  worklngnien   in   co- 
operative  workshoiis.    A  former  Oov- 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  the  lite  Earl 
(Jrey,  made  a  practice  of  devoting  hLs 
dividend.s  on  purchases  to  public  char- 
ities.   True  co-operators  h;ive  a  vision 
of  n    co-operitlvo  comnionvvealrh — in- 
deed  of  an   international  co-operative 
cominonwealih..    They   practise   econo- 
my in  produiiion,  di.^^trihution  and  fin- 
ance,  and    promote   equity   In    the   en- 
joyment of  it,  not  as  -in  end  in  itself, 
but   for  the  moral  and  cultural  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the 
I)eople.     Robert    Owen,    generally    re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  Movement, 
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»ousht  to  use  It.^  economic  and  social 
activiiies  tn  bring  about  a  new  mor.-il 
■  world.  The  competitive  struggle  for 
existence  has  been  so  Intense,  and  so 
long  and  consistently  maintained,  that 
uniM  iBoi'ouply  the  people  have  formed 
a  h.-Lbit  of  regarding  tht  pursuit  of  the 
means  of  sustaining  life  as  the  actual 
object  of  living.  WTiilp  the  competl- 
tiv(>  Struggle  for  possession  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  world  keep 
the  same  constantly  in  evidence,  It 
only  needs  a  moments  meditation  to 
appreciate  its  absurdity.  Wealth  can- 
not have  any  berufipiiii  influence  upon 
our  livee  if  poase.'^.-ied  in  excess  of  our 
needs.  All  would  be  happier  if  each 
had  enough,  and  no  one  had  wealth 
to  excess?.  The  world  Is  abundantly 
capable  of  satiafying  every  reasonable 
need  of  all. 

The  Need  of  EdaoaUon 

Several    articles    have,    at    various 
times,  appeared  In  a  British  Co-opera- 
tive   newspaper,    advocating    that    no 
further  members  should  be  admitted 
until    they   have   undergone   examina- 
tion aa  to  their  knowledge  of  and  be- 
lief   In    co-operative    principles,     and 
therlr  dealre  to  practise  them.    Probab- 
ly, even  In  Britain,  this  is  Impractic 
ble,  because  savings  effected  In  econo 
mlc    co-operation    are    determined    by 
the    Volume    of    transactions.     Every 
dollar  of  trade  support  of  the  selfish 
and     unco-operative    member    contri- 
butes to  success  equally  with  the  dol- 
lar   of    the    genuine    co-operator.      In 
North    America   such   a    policy   would 
be     still     more     impracticable.        We 
must  continue  to  accept  a  large  num- 
ber  of   members  who  join   solely   be- 
cause they  are  willing  to  subscribe  to 
the   share   caiMtal,   and   to  grive   a  co- 
operative society  their  trade  support. 
The  duty,  however,  devolves  upon  the 
people  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
our  societies  to  see  that  such  members 
develop  interes't  In  co-operation  for  its 
own   sake,    that   they  are,    if  possible, 
instructed  in  co-operative  history  and 
principles,  and  that  an  attachment  to 
our  social  and  moral  principles  is  cul- 
tivated.   While  our  management  eom- 
mlttees  are  energetically  seeking  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  members  with  co- 
operative savings,  an  education   com- 
mittee should  be  permanently  at  work 
to  enrich   their  minds  with  oo-opera- 
tivo  knowledge  and  Ideals.    Every  co- 
operative   institution    should    have   its 
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library  and  should  not  only  circulate 
co-operative  literature,  but  exert-  ae 
every  ingenuity  In  creating  a  deaire 
In  the  members  to  read  It. 

The  membere  periodically  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  tiie  buslnoas 
transactions  oi  our  societies.  They 
ought  more  fiequently  to  assemble  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  the  Move- 
ment and  the  various  phasea  of  Its 
actlvltlea,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  same  or  how  they  can 
advantageously  be  applied  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  own  fcocietles.  The  col- 
lective mtelligen'ce  of  the  membership 
exercised  on  such  occasions  might  fre- 
quently .bring  forth  suggestions  of 
general  advantage  which  could  be 
successfully  practised  by  the  commit- 
tee of  management.  There  should  al- 
M  be  frequent  conferences  of  the  so- 
cieties in  each  district  to  promote 
common  alms. 

Our  societies  should  contribute  lib- 
erally of  their   means  to   educational 
and  propaganda  work.    Even  in   Bri- 
tain, where  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  members  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties,   about    half    a    million    dollars 
ai  -i  spent  anfiually  in  co-operative  edu- 
catlor,  without  taking  account  of  the 
value  of  that  which  is  imparted  with- 
out compensation,  or  for  nominal  re- 
ward.   It  Is  more  necessary  in   Xorth 
America     where     our     numbers     are 
small,  our  principles  are  comparative- 
ly   unknown,    and    our    members    are 
little  instructed,  and  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  raised  in  co-opera- 
tive homes,  that  we  should  have  sub- 
stantial appropriations  for  education- 
al   purposes.     The    British    Movement 
has  classes  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  in  itself  constructive  evidence 
in  support  of  my  assertion  that  co-op- 
eri.tion  Is  not  something  solely  relat- 
ing    to  the  effecting  of  gains  in  trade, 
commerce   and   indusiry.    Children   of 
■    such  ages  are  too  young  to  be  deeply 
and  personally  Interested  in  purchasu 
dividends.  The  best  brains  in  the  North 
American    Moveiment   ought   to   dovlse 
the  most  effective  forms  of  supi>lying 
useful  and  reliable  information  on  co- 
operative subjects  and  of  i>ropag-.iting 
a    knowledge    of    co-operative    princi- 
ples among  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  Co-oppnUiTC  Cfmrnumwealtli 
We  cannot  develop  a  national  move- 
ment solely  by  organising  people  into 
co-operative  societies.   To  organi.satioii 
we  must  add  agitation,  and  above  all 


education.   We  have  something  to  offer 
the  world  which  the  world  will   more 
badly  need  after  the  war  than  it  ever 
did   before.    We   have   the   one   Ko.tpel 
which    is   essential    to    the    reilres.s   of 
national    and    Iniernational    ills      We 
have    the    oi>Iy    doctrine    which    will 
guarantee   to   this  strUken   world   the 
peace    and    happiness    for    which     it 
craves.     Let   ua  get   out   and   make   It 
known.    Let  us  try  to  Infuse  the  minds 
of    our    fellow-citizens    with    the    true 
co-operative  si»irit,  and  when  we  have 
done  this  we  .shall  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  genuine  co-oper.ttive  com- 
monMiealth   which   will   need   no   state 
constitution  to  guarantee  It.    \Vp  shall 
eventually  evolve    In   association   with 
our  fellow  co-operators  In  other  coun- 
tries    that     permansnt     International  ■' 
peace  which  no  lA-ngue  of  Nations  can 
insure.    We  shall  have  an  Internation- 
al   co-operative    commonwealth.     We 
may   not  live   to   see   the  complete  a- 
chlevement    of    the    co-operative    am- 
bition.   It  Is  not  likely  we  shall   have 
even  a  Mount  Pissah  view  of  the  Pro- 
mised  Land;    but   we   have   this  great 
satisfaction   to   feel  and  advantage  to 
urge  that  co-operators  in  climbing  up- 
ward and  onwards  towards  their  ulti- 
mate   goal    are    at    each    step    of    the 
journey  contributing  something  which 
can    be    applied    Immediately    to    the 
advantage  and   the  social   and   econo- 
mic relief  of  the  people. 

In    conclusion,    I    would    urge    that 
there   is,   to   my   mind,   one  thing  cer- 
tain,  and   thai   is  without   wlde.^>read 
education   of   the   people   In   co-opera- 
tive   history,     principles    and     object.". 
and  without  a  general  Infusion  of  the 
co-operative      pirit    in    our    member.s, 
our   economic   actlvltl,*s   will   continue 
to   be  spasmodic,   uncertain   .and   inse- 
cure,   and    our    Movement     will     hvck 
that  progression  and  solidarity  which 
is  e.ssential    if   it   is  to   grow   on   a    na- 
tional scale  at  all  rnmmensurate  with 
the    remarkable    achievements    of   co- 
operators    In    other    lands.     Glv<"n    the 
nece««sary   co-oi)erative   spirit,   and    the 
sustained    enthusiasm    and    self-sacrl- 
flcing    energies    which    flow    from    it, 
the    United    States    owing    to    its   great 
population,    its    Incomparalile    naturil 
resources,     it.s    democratic     basis,     th" 
high     st.i'   lard     of    cultivated     intelli- 
gence of      s   people,   an'l   their  genlii-" 
for    ol•g.llll^>.ltil■n,    ought    soon    to    lead 
the  world  in   the  m;^Kni'ude  and  su?- 
ces-s  of  its  national  co-operative  move- 
ment. 
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The  G>-0(:erative   Union    of  Canada 

Brantford,  Ont. 

(Organised  iyO») 

Is  the  Xational  Federation  of  Canadian  Co-operative  Societies. 
J  hroii^'h  its  affiliation  with  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance,  it  represents  in  Canada  the  World-wide  Co-operative 
Movement.  Membership  of  the  Union  by  a  Co-operative  So- 
ciety is  evidence  to  the  public  that  its  constitution  conforms 
with  true  co-operative  principles. 

''The  Canadian  Co-operator" 

Its  monthly  magazine,  is  the  only  national  periodical  in  Cana- 
da devoted  to  the  promotion  of  true  Co-operative  Principles 
and  instruction  therein.  Annual  subscription,  75c  per  annum. 
Free  copie.->  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  local  affiliated 
societies. 

The  Organisation  Department 

Undertakes  the  organisation  and  incorporation  of  Co-operative 
Store  Societies  in  industrial  centres  and  rural  districts,  Co- 
operative Warehouses  for  farm  supplies  and  Co-operative 
Marketing  and  Productive  Societies.  Lecturers  and  Propagan- 
da Addresses.    Advice  on  Co-operative  Subjects. 

CO-OPERATIVE  UTERATURE 

BOOKS:  Consumers  Co-oppratlon  By  Vlbert  Sonnlchsen.  A  brief  up- 
to-date  history  of  thp  Co-operative  Movement  both  In  Europe  and 
the  United  States  In  which  co-operation  Is  presented  as  a  means 
for  re-orKanislng  industry  on  a  collective  basis  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  cre;,tln(?  a  consumers'  Industrial  democracy. 
Cloth,    223    p.p $2.25 

Co-operation  :  The  Hope  of  the  Consumer.  By  Emerson  P.  Harris.  A 
complete  statement  of  the  sources  of  economic  protlt  In  consumers 
co-operative  societies.  Detailed  practical  presentation  of  manage- 
ment of  co-operative  husineas. — Cloth,   328   p.p 12.00 

History  of  Co-opiration  in  Sor>tland.  By  Sir  William  M,axwell,  J.P„ 
i^resldent  In'ernationa!  Co-operative  Alliance;  ex-presldent  Scottish 
Co-operative  Who'eaale  .Society. — Cloth,  398  p.p.;  32  page  Illustra- 
tions. Information  of  value  to  co-operative  pioneers  in  Canada 
^'may  be  gained  from  experience  In  the  de^'elopment  of  the  move- 
ment in  Scotland $2.1.^ 

The    Co-operative    Movement    in    Russia.     By   J.    G.    Babnoft,    London 

manager  of  the  Moscow  Xarodny  (Co-operative)   Bank    $1.25 

F.\>IPIIIiKTS  :  No.  1.  "The  Co-operative  Movement,  its  principles, 
policy  and  progress."  ,5r;  50  for  SL-IO;  100  for  $2.50.  No.  2. 
"Co-opiM-iition  in  Agriculture,"  .same  prices  as  "The  Co-opera- 
tive .Uovi-ment."  No.  3.  "The  UesponsiblUties  and  Opportuni- 
ties  of   Jleiiihers,"    Ttv:    100   for   $3.00. 

SOLD  BY 
THf;  t  0-OPKR.\TIVK  I'MOX  OF  C'.^N.\1>.\,  RrAntford,  Ontario 


